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wine or beer in at least one of the London
parks.
I do not know how the myth of the puritanical
Victorians arose, but lately it has been firmly
fixed  in the  public   mind  by  critics   and
novelists of the lifelong-undergraduate type,
who seem to have been in search of a theme on
which to display their undergraduate smartness.
Being funny about the Victorians became the
new literary sport. You didn't pin yourself to
facts; you just wrote "out of your own head."
These men, indeed, whose books have enjoyed
during the last few years a vast sale among the
non-studious, can have read little more social
history than their readers. For had they made
even a cursory survey of the popular press and
popular amusements of the age, and looked half
an inch below the bourgeois surface, they would
have realised that their self-conceived notions
of its primness and puritanism were wholly at
fault, and that their fun-poking had scarcely
anything to rest lipon. The odd thing about
these books is that, written in the nineteen-
twenties and thirties, they are really a case of a
distinctly black pot of prudery and repression
making charges of blackness against an alumin-
ium kettle of honesty and freedom. Those who
do study London life of the mid-Victorian
period know that whatever the life of the Court